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From Chambers's Journal. 


Sir George Simpson’s Overland Journey Round 
aw World, o 





An overland journey to India is performed 
by sea, with the exception of the narrow Isth- 
mus of Suez; but an overland journey round 
the world is a vastly different thing. In the 
latter, the traveller traverses three continents 
—Europe, Asia, and America—and crosses 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. But Sir 
George Simpson, in addition to this, paid a 
flying visit to the Sandwich Islands, in the 


iadie. Pacific, and coneted slong 
the opposite American shores for a distance of 
some 25 degrees. The idea of such a journey 
bewilders the imagination. ‘The exploits of 
the circumnavigators seem nothing in compa- 
rison; and one feels disposed to place Sir 
George at the head of all adventurers of his 
class. But when we remember, as remember 
we must, the changed circumstances of the 
world even since the most recent of preceding 
expeditions—when we find that ‘ our hero’ tra- 
versed the two oceans by means of steam—that 
he found the savages of America tamed, at least 
into submission—the murderers of Cook a com- 
paratively civilized and somewhat luxurious 
people—and the deserts of Siberia the track of 
a regular commerce—our surprise diminishes, 
while our interest increases. In fact, we know 
of no book more suggestive than the one be- 
fore us of proud and elevating thoughis—more 
conclusive, when taken as a whole, of the rap- 
id advancement of mankind in their glorious 
but indefinite careeg.* 

Sir George, accompanied by some other 

otlemen connected with the service of the 

udson’s Bay Company, left Liverpool on the 
4th of March, 1841, and on the 20th arrived 
at Boston. From Montreal he embarked on 
the St. Lawrence in light canoes, with the 





* Narrative of a 


the Years 1841 and 1842. B Sir George Simpson, 
Governor-in-Chief of the Hudeon's Bay Company's 
roma in Nofth America. London: 


Round the World during | ed 


Earls of Caledon and Mulgrave, who visited | some extent impeded by ice ; but they at length 


the wilds of America to enjoy the amusement 
of hunting. The nature of this part of the 
route may be collected from the following pic- 
ue description:—* To begin with the 


most important part of our 






selected about sunset, some dry and tolerably 
clear spot; and immediately on landing, the 
sound of the axe would be ree the 
woods, as the men were felling w trees for 
our fires, and preparing, if necessary, a space 
for our tents. In less than ten minutes our 
three lodges would be pitched, each with such 
a blaze in front, as virtually imparted a new 
sense of enjoyment to all the young campaign- 
ers, while through the crack!ipg flames were 
to be seen the requisite nunibéf of pots and 
kettles for our supper. Our beds were next 
laid, consisting of an oil-cloth spread on the 
bare earth, with three blankets and a pillow, 
and, when occasion demanded, with cloaks 
and greatcoats at discretion ; and whether the 
wind howled or the rain poured, our pavilions 
of canvass formed a safe barrier against the 
weather. While part of our crews, compris- 
ing all the landsmen, were doing duty as sto- 
maids, the more voyageurs, after 
the canoes, had drawn them on the 

beach with their bottoms upwards, to inspect, 
and, if needful, to renovate, the stitching and 
the gumming ; and as the little vessels were 
made to incline on one side to windward, each 
with a roaring fire to leeward, the crews, every 
man in his own single blanket, managed to 
set wind, and rain, and cold at defiance, almost 
as effectually as ourselves. 
‘ Weather permitting, our slumbers would 
be broken about one in the morning by the ery 
of, “ Léve, léve, léve !” In five minutes—woe 
to the inmates that were slow in dressing !— 
the tents were tumbliog about our ears ; and 
within half an hour the camp would be raised, 
the canoes laden, and the paddles keeping time 
to some merry old song. About eight o’clock, 
a convenient place would be se for break- 
fast, about three-quarters of an hour being al- 
lotted for the multifarious operations of unpack- 
ing and repacking the equipage, laying and 
removing the cloth, boiling and frving, eating 
and drinking ; and while the preliminaries were 
arranging, the hardier among us would wash 
and shave, each person carrying soap and 
towel in his pocket, and finding a mirror in 
the same sandy or rocky basin that held the 
water, About two in the afternoon we usually 
put ashore for dinner; and as this meal need- 
no fire, or at least got none, it was not 
allowed to occupy more than twenty minutes 


n. | or half an hour.’ 


Their course through Lake Superior was to 










arrived at Fort-William, at its extremity, and 
exchanged their vessels for two smaller canoes, 
better adapted for the shallower and more in- 
tricate river navigation that was to follow. The 


he | following is a picture on the route:—‘ The 
isiness of encamping for our brief vight—we ie the 


, passed through 
forests of elm, oak, pine, birch, &c. being stud- 
ded with isles not less fertile and lovely than 
its banks; and many a spot reminded us of 
the rich and quiet scenery of England. The 
paths of the numerous portages were oo 
with violets, roscs, and many other wild flow- 
ers ; while the currant, the gooseberry, the 
raspberry, the plum, the cherry, and even the 
vine, were abundant. All this bounty of na- 
ture was imbued, as it were, with life by the 
cheerful notes of a variety of birds, and by the 
restless flutter of butterflies of ‘the brightest 
hues. Compared with the adamantine deserts 


of Lake Superior, the Kaministaquoia present- 
ed a perfect paradise.’ Here is another, for 
the sake of contrast :—‘ On the morrow, to- 
wards noon, we made a short portage from the 
Macan to a muddy stream falling into Lac la 
Pluie. As we were passing down this narrow 
and shallow creek, fire 
ant chatetag. of ansh ben, 

c ing. up tree, 
above the forest ; ve ihin a few minutes more, 
the dry grass on the very margin of the waters 
was in a running blaze; and before we were 
well clear of the danger, we were almost en- 
veloped in clouds of smoke and ashes. These 
conflagrations, often caused by a wanderer’s 
fire, or even by his pipe, desolate large 
of country, leaving nothing but black and bare 
trunks, and even these sometimes mutilated 
into stu 
which the eye and the heart c@fi look. When 
once the consuming element gets into the thick 
tarf of the primeval wilderness, it sets every- 
thing at defiance ; and it has been known to 
smoulder for a whole winter under the deep 
snow.” 


burst forth in 


quickly rose 


tracts 


of the most dismal scenes on 


After traversing Lac la Pluie, Sir 


was presented with a letter, congratulating him 
on his arrival, and soliciting an audience. The 
letter was written in English, and in 
terms, by one of about . hundred 
warriors; but as soon as a favourable answer 
was received, his red ‘ children’ set themselves 
to work to ‘ pelt away at him with their incan- 
tations.” Gathering round a fire, they endea- 
voured to bend his mind to their wishes by 
charms, rattles, and burnt offerings, and closed 
the performance by marching round the circle, 
singing, whooping, and drumming. The ob- 
ject of these literary savages was to obtain a 
renewal of the abolished gift of rum! 


set 
lteaux 


On reaching Red River settlement, they had 


accomplished a yoyage of two thousand miles. 

















but after his death, in 1820, it receive 
couragement from government. 


Scotch Highlanders, Orkneymen, and antl 
breeds from the Swampy Crees Indians, pec 
bles itself every twenty years. ‘ Fort Garry, | 
the principal establishment in the place, is situ- 
vated at the forks of the Red River and the As- 
-siniboiae, being about fifty miles from Lake 
Winipeg, and about seventy-five from the fron- 
tier ; and it occupies, as nearly as possible, the 
centre of the settlement. This, which is the 

Official residence of vernor of the colony 

is a pagularly-boily, ‘Reation, walls and 
bastions of stone.. Nearly opposite, on the 
right bank of the united streams, is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral. The principal Protestant 
church is about two miles further down, on the 
left bank. 

.. *Iim the immediate neighbourhood of this 
last-mentioned place of worship stands the Red 
River Academy—a large and flourishing 
school, kept for the sons and daughters of gen- 
tlemen in the service. Below Fort Garry 
many respectable dwellings, most of them of 
two stories, belong to the wealthier class of in- 
habitants. The lower fort, whichis about four 
times the size of the upper establishment, is in 
process of being entlosed by lowpholed walls 
and bastions. This is my own ‘head-quarters 
when.-| visit the settlement ; and here also re- 
sides the recorder of Rupert’s Land—so named 
in the royal charter.’ 

From this place their journey lay over a 
_ series of plains, diversified bya comstant suc- 
cessibn of small lakes, and occasionally sand- 
hills, but terminating near the settlement of 

Carlton in scenes like this :—*‘ In the afternoon 

we traversed a beautiful country, with lofty 
hills and long»valleys, full of sylvan lakes, 
while the bright greenof the surface, as far as 
the eye seal reach, assumed a foreign tinge 
under an uninterrupted profusion ‘of roses and 
blue-bells. On the summit of one of these 
hills, we commanded one of the few extensive 
prospects that we had of late enjoyed. One 
range of heights rose behind another, each 
becoming fainter as it receded from the eye, 
till the farthest was blended, in almost undis- 
tinguishable confusion, with the clouds, while 
the soflest valeg spread a panorama of hang- 
ing copses and glittering lakes at our feet.’ 
Here a story is told of certain unsophisticated 
savages who had never seen Europeans before, 
and who were greatly puzzled by the appear- 
ances aiming the strangers-of a negro. ‘This 
man they inspétted in every possible way, 
twisting him about, and pulling his hair, which 
was so different from their own flowing locks ; 
and at length they came to the conclusion that 
Pierre Bango was the oddest specimen of a 
white man that they had ever seen.’ 


(To be continued.) 
LL —— 
Wonders of Creation.—The late Dr. Chal- 
mers in his Astronomical discourses, remarks : 


“* While the telescope enables us to see a sys- 
tem in every star, the microscope unfolds to 














This was founded by Lord Selkirk in 1811, in| usa world in every atom. The one shows us 
pursuance of his plads of British pmnigsation the insignificance of the world we inhabit ; the 

ho en- | other redeems it from that insignificance—pre- 
The census, |senting us a universe in the compass of a 
notwithstanding, numbers at present five thon- | point, where the Almighty Ruler of all things 
sand souls; and the population, consisting of| finds room for the exercise of His attributes.” 
Recent discoveries in Geology have brought to 
view a great multitude of facts, truly wonder- 
ful—especially respecting the state of animate 
creation many centuries past. 
one hand it is found, by the remains of some 
ancient animals, that they were larger than 
any now liviog upon the earth, on the other 
hand, microscopic animals, almost inconceiv- 
ably small, yet possessing mouths, teeth, sto- 
machs, muscles, wings, glands, eyes, and other 
organs, are n 
but forming rocks and soil for miles io extent. 
Chalk, and even flint, and some of the gems, 
are found to a great extent to be composed of 
animalcula. 
to contain the remains of one billion of living, 
acting, reproducing beings. 
cock states that the silicious marl found under 
peat swamps in New England, appears to be 
made up almost entirely of the skeletons of 
animals. 
lions of thes@animals would, together, form a 
mass no larger than a grain of sand.—Pres- 
byterian. 


the lake of Padre Aranda, in Brazil, that it is 
inhabited by minhocdes ; then he adds, that 
these monsters—it is thus he expresses him- 
self—dwell in the deepest parts of the lake, 
and have ollen drawn horses and horned cattle 
under the water. Pizarro, another historian of 
Brazil, mentions nearly the same thing, and 
points out the lake Feia, in that province, as 
also being inhabited by minhocées. Auguste 
de St. Hilaire writes: “1 had already heard of 
these animals several times, and I considered 
them as fabulous, when the disappearance of 
horsess mules, and cattle, in fording the rivers, 
was certified by so many persons, that it be- 
came impossible for me to doubt it altogether,” 


minhoca, which in Portuguese signifies earth- 
worm ; and indeed they state that the monster 
in question absolutely resembles these worms, 
with this difference, that it has a visible mouth ; 
they also add, that it is black, short, and of 
enormous size ; that it does not rise to the sur- 
face of the water, but that it causes animals to 
disappear by seizing them by the belly. 
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While on the 









































only found in a fossil state; 


A cubic inch of iron ore is said 


Professor Hitch- 


It is also said that a thousand mil- 


ee 


A New Animal. 
L. A. da Silva e Souza says, in speaking of 


The word minhocus is an augmeniative of 


When, about twenty days after, having left 


the village"tn@ “river of Piles, |-was slaying 


with the governor of Meiapont, | asked him 
about these minhocédes: he confirmed what | 
had already been told, mentioned several re- 
cent accidents caused by these animals, and 
assured me, from the report of several fisher- 
men, that the minhocas, notwithstanding its 
very round form, was a true fish provided with 
fins. 

I at first thought that the minhocas might 
be the Gymnotus Carapa, which according to 
Pohl, is found in streams near the Rio dos 
Pilées, but it appears from that writer that this 








species of fish bears the name of Terma Ter- 
mi ip the country ; and moreover, the effects 
produced by the Gyminotus are according to 
Poh! well known to the mulatioes and negroes, 
who ofien felt them ; and have nothing in com- 
mon with what is related of the minhocas. The 
little we know of the latter, agrees well enough 
with what is said of the “ Lepidosiren,” a rare 
and singular animal discovered by M. Nat- 
terer. 


The Lepidosiren Paradoza of M. Natterer 


has actually the form of a worm, like the min- 
hocas. Both have fins, but it is not astonishing 
that they have not always been recognized in 
the minhocas ; if, as in the Lepidosiren, they 
are, in the animal of the Rio dos Pilées, reduc- 
ed to simple rudiments. 
Lepidosiren,” says Bischoff, “are well fitted 
for seizing and tearing its prey ; and to jud 
of them from their structure, and from the 
muscles of their jaws, they must move with 
considerable force.” These characters agree 
extremely well with those which we must of 
necessity admit in the minhocas, since it seizes 
very powerfully upon large animals, and drags 
them away to devour them. 
probable that it is an enormous species of Lep- 
idosiren ; and we might, if this conjecture were 
changed into certainty, join this name to that 
of the minhocas, to designate the animal of the 
lake Feira and of the Rio dos Pilées. Zoolo- 
gists who travel over these distant countri~, 
will do well to sojourn on the borders of tis 
lake and river and the lake Padre Aranda, in 
order to ascertain the perfect truth—to learn 
precisely what the minhocas is; or whether, 
notwithstanding the testimony of so many per- 
sons, even of the most enlightened men, jts,ex- 
istence should be, which is not very likely, 
rejected as fabulous.— Annals of Natural His- 
tory. 


“ The teeth of the 


It is therefore 


———= 


Manufacture of Watches at Geneva.—The 


manufacture of watches, musical boxes, and 
jewelry, is that to which Geneva owes its pre- 
sent prosperity. 
devoted to watch making, and seventy to the 
jeweller’s trade, are kept in constant employ- 
ment ; and it has been calculated that in good 


Upwards of fifty workshops 


years seventy-five thousand marks of silver, 


and precious stones to the value of a million of 


francs, are used in them. One hundred thou- 

sand watches are said to be now annually ma- 

nufactured in Geneva.—Late Paper. 
———— 

“ Think nought a trifle, thongh it small appear ; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifies life. Your care to trifles give, 

Else you may die ere you have learned to live.” 


Se 

Thus is Life.—If we die to-day, the sun 
will shine as brightly, and the birds sing as 
sweetly to-morrow. Business will not be sus- 
pended for a moment, and the great mass will 
not bestow a thought to our memories. “ Is 
he dead 7” will be the solemn inquiry of a few, 
as they pass to their pleasure or their work. 
But no one will miss us, except our immediate 
connexions ; and in a short time they will for- 
get us, and langh as merrily as when we sat 
beside them. Thus shall we all, now active 
in life, pass away. Our children crowd close 
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behind us, and they will soon be gone. In ajen undressed, but either dressed or undressed, 
few years not a living being can say, “I re-jare esteemed a great delicacy. Such is the 
member him!” We lived in another age, and | desire to eat Palolo by all classes, that imme- 
did business with those who have long sincejdiately the fishing parties reach the shore, 
slumbered in the tomb. Thus is life. How 
rapidly it passes! QO, blessed are they who 
are held in everlasting remembrance.—Ez- 
tract. 

































which none appear.” 





——o 


Palolo, a Sea Worm used as Food in the Navi- 
gator Islands. 


The following account is from Joha B. Stair, 
addressed to J. E. Geay, F. R. S., and com- 
municated by the latter to the Zoological So- 
ciety, England. that it builds in general either inside our dwell- 

*Paloloisthenatwe name for a species of iag-houses, or somewhere in the vicinity makes 
Sea Worm which is*found in some parte of|a coarse nest lined facie with feathers, a 
Samoa (the Navigator Islaads,) in the South| lays four eggs. Remarkable for its cleafily 
Pacific Ocean. ‘They come regularly in the} habits—carries all the excrements of its youn 
months of October and November, during por-|out of doors ; feeds upon insects, and is by na- 
tions of two days, in each month, viz. the day | ture all the year what the European robin is 
before and the day on which the moon is in| by necessity in winter, making our houses its 
her last quarter. constant home. It darts with rapidity on the 

“ They appear in much greater numbers on | most venomous insects ; a first attack separates 
the second than on the first day of their rising,|the tail of the scorpion from the body, then 
and are only observed for two or three hours | both portions are carried in triumph to feed its 
in the early pact of each morning of theie ap-| young. I have often when writing been so 

rance. At the first dawn of i they may | annoyed with this little warbler pouring forth 
be felt by the hand swimming on the surface 
of the water; and as the day advances their 
numbers increase, so that by the time the sun 
has risen, thousands may be observed in a 
very small space, sporting merrily during their 
short visit to the surface of the ocean. On 
the second day they appear at the same time 
and in a similar manner, but in such countless 
myriads, that the surface of the ocean is cov- 


ered with them for a consi pextent, On 
~ each my after Se noae abet tise 
they disappear until the next season, and not 
one is ever observed during the intervening 
time. Sometimes when plentiful at one island 
in one month, scarcely any are observed the 
next ; but they always appear with great regu- 
larity at the times mentioned, and these are 
the only times at which they are observed 
throughout the whole year. They are found 
only in certain parts of the islands, generally 
near the openings of the reefs or portions of 
the coast on which much fresh wateffis found, 
but this is not always the case. 

“ In size they may be compared to a very 
fine straw, and are of various colours and 
lengths, green, brown, white and speckled, and 
in appearance and mode of swimming resemble 
very small snakes. 

“ They are exceedingly brittle, and if _bro- 
ken into many pieces, each piece ewims off as 


Troglodytes Fulva. 


This is the scientific designation of a variety 
of the Wren, respecting which the following 
pleasant account is given in a late work on 
the Ornithology of the island of Tobago: 

“ This is a beautiful warbler; so domestic, 


my desk, as to be obliged to expel him from 
the house, which is not easily done, especially 
if they have a nest. They have been known 
in some instances to occupy the same corner 
not only throughout the year, but during the 
life of the oldest inhabitant. {| know not how 
often they build in the year, but the young 
have a very short time left the nest, when the 
work of relining it again commences, and it is 

the time of incubation, that 
the song is poured forth with allits sweetness.” 
In a subsequent letter the writer continues, “ | 
mentioned in. my supplementary letter last 
year, that this little bird built generally in our 
houses ; | have since found a nest in the very 
interior of the woods ; and at the same time ne- 
glected to relate one very daring act of his in 
which I participated. One day my attention 
being arrested by the more than usual vocile- 
rations of this little bird quite adjacent to my 
window, on looking out | observed a pair of 
them fluttering and hovering over a small bush 
of grass in the garden ; on stepping down stairs 
lo a whip snake 4 or 5 feet long, hid- 
ing his head and drawing his body after him 
uoder the grass ; on turning him out he was 
attacked right and left by these little warblers, 
striking him on the head and tail alternately 
as an opportunity offered, nent ae to take 


though it were.an entire worm. No particular | refuge wherever he.could hide. y seemed 
direction. to be taken by them jn|to pay no attention to my_presence, for on 
swimmi carefully to see whe- | pressing his head to the ground they continued 


ther came from seaward or rose from the 
reef, feel assured they come from the lat- 
ter place. 

“ The natives are exceedingly fond of them, 
and calculate with great exactness the time of 
their appearance, which is looked forward to| Smoked Mutton.—The Editor of the Ten- 
with great interest. The worms are caught in| nessee Farmer declares his preference for the 
small baskets, beautifully made, and when ta-| ovine over the bovine or the swinish race. He 
ken on shore are tied up in leaves in small mye oe ane © aera ee 
bundles, asd baked. Great quantities are eat-| none will dispute,—that a pound of lean, ten- 


of me. After I despatched him they retired to 
an adjoining fence and poured forth a thousand 
thanks in an ecstacy of joy.” 

















his song upon a chair-back within ten feet of 
















to nip his tail with their bills within three feet 





der mutton, can be procured for half the cost 
of the same quantity of fat pork.;.and that it is 


infinitely healthier, in summer, especially ; and 
that those who feed on it become more muscu- 


messengers are despatched in all directions} lar, and can do more work on it, with more 
with large quantities to parts of the island on | ease to themselves. He knows of nothing more 


delicious than smoked mutton hams. 





From Letters of Isaae Penington. 
On prayer in families; also on the state of professors 


of the day. 


Because my not praying in my family ac- 


cording to the custom of professors, seemed to 


be such a great stumbling block to thee, it 


sprang up in my heart to render thee this 
account thereof :— 


I did formerly ¢ myself to pray to the 


Lord, morning ant g, (besides other 
times,) believing in my heart, that it was the 


will of the Lord I should do so. And this was 


my condition then :—sometimes | felt the liv- 
ing spring open, and the true child breathe to- 


wards the Father ; at other times, | felt a dead- 
ness, a barrenness, and only a speaking and 


striving of the natural part, which I, even then, 


felt was not acceptable te the Lord, nor did 
profit my soul; but apprehending it to be a 


duty, I durst not but apply myself thereto, 


Since that time,—since the Lord hath again 


been pleased to raise up what he had formerly 
begotten ia.me, and began to feed it, by the 
pure giving forth of that breath of life which 
begat it, (which is the bread that comes down’ 
from heaven daily to it, as pe Lord pleaseth 
freely to dispense it,)—the 

me, that prayer is his gift to the child he be-’ 
gets; and that it stands not in the will, or time, 


or understanding, or affectionate part of the 
creatute, but he " 


rd hath shown 


“in “his own begetiing, which he 


first breathes upon, and then it breathes again 
towards him ;—and that he worketh this at 
his own pleasure, and no time can be set him 
when he shal! breathe, or when he shall not 
breathe ; and that when he breathes, then is 
the time of prayer, then is the time of moving 
towards him, and following him who draws. 
So that, all my times, and all my duffés, and 
all my graces, and all my ps, and. all my 


refreshments, and all my nances, are in 
his hand, who is the spring of my life, and 


cofiveys, preserves, and increases life, of his 


own good pleasure. 


I freely confess, all my religion stands, in 
waiting on the Lord, for the riches of his Spi- 
rit, and in returning back to the Lord, (by his 
own Spirit, and in the virtue of his own life,) 
that which he pleaseth to bestow on me. And, 
[ have no faith, no love, no hope, no peace, no 


joy, noability tq” » no refreshment in 


anything, but as [ find his living breath hegin- 
ning, his living breath continuing, his living 
breath answering, aod performing what it calls 
for. So that I am become exceeding poor and 
miserable, save in what the Lord pleaseth ta 
be to me. by his own free , and for his 
own name’s sake, and in rich mercy. And, 
if I have tasted any thing of the Lord’s good- 
ness, sweeter than ordinary, my heart is will. 
ing so far as the Lord pleaseth, faithfully to 
point any others to the same spring ; and not 
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Se 








discourage of witness against the Lelia simpli- | Than when, in some wild spot like this, with those 1| 


: . ¥ Por ** The Friend.” 
city and true desire after God in them. know and love, g f 
But where they have lost the true living | BY ae o'er the rocky brook;—or mid-day in Thomas Scattergood and his Times. 
child, and another thing is got up in its stexd,}1 shout with very joy to greet the echoes of the (Continued from page 77.) 


(which though it may bear its imnye to the} — wood,— 
eye of flesh, yet is not the same thing in the | And my heart with Natare cries aloud“ This earth) We have said that Authony Benezet was an 


sight of God ;) and where this nourisheth itself| ._°%* full of good ” active, industrious man. He had no sympa- 
by praying, reading, meditating, or any other | Then all that tells of fear and pain scems driven far,|*by with that spirit which seems ever on the 
such like thi feeding the carnal part with far away ; watch to evade bodily labour,—to withdraw 
such a kind of knowledge from Scriptures, as pein tomes they brave the brightness of so beautiful a| {rom exertion and toil. Some individuals,— 
the satural understanding may gather and w 4 ; ., |lazy ia grain,—loving ease, and luxuriating in 
grow rich by; this, in love and faithfulness to me a - sow remember,—ch! coald we: disbe. inactivity, have plead in excuse, a conscienti- 
the Lord, and to-souls, | cannot but testify | That man can ever slanghter,—or woman e’er de-|OUS dislike to hard work. One such person 
against, wherever | find it, as the Lord draw- ceive ; __ |we have seen creeping at a gentle pace about 
eth forth my spirit to bear its testimony. We will not,—here we cannot, check one rising |the streets of Philadelphia, appearing as a per- 


And this 1 know, from the Lord, to be t pt gtd syste fect embodiment of indolence, set in motion b 
| state of professors at this day. Td TERIOR ES CRE A vebee ona? irresistible necessity, which he. is Devvichalnen 
iritof the Lord is departed from them, and} Doth not yon’ sky smile kindly ?—no storms cen ga-|éver striving against. Ask him why he does 
they are joined to-angther spirit, as deeply and he ther there; - : not labour; why he is not actively and ener- 
as generally as ever the Jews were ; and that Mit srctteten. is on the bulmy air: _|getically employed? Raising his sleepy look- 
their prayers and reading of the Scriptures, lieve. — ing countenance, he will tell you, while gleams 
and preaching, and duties, and ordinances, are | That ought of earth, or sky, or air, can ruin or de.|Of intelligence not wholly darkened by sloth, 
as loathsome to the soul of the Lord, as ever ceive, e ge light up his eyes, “That to perform all the 
the Jews’ incense and saciiftees were. And oe cities far, we look and listen in the) daily labour of the world, would occupy the 
this is the word.of the Lord concerning them : | our oe will echo Nature's song,—“ All, all is fal | "©" in it, if each did his own part, not over 
Yerwst come out of vour knowledge, into the of good !” , three of the twenty-four hours.” He acknow- 















feeling of an inward principle of life, if ever ye M. ledges himself then as a man, under the obli- 
be restored to the true unity with God, and to ——— gation of paying daily his “ three hours” quo- 
the true enjoyment of him again. Ye must For ‘‘ The Friend.” |ta to the world’s stock of labour, but declares 
come out of the knowledge and wisdom ye COVETOUSNESS. he is conscientiously bound not to move a straw 
have gathered from the Scriptures, into a feel- which belongs to the work of another,—not to 


ing of the thing there written of, as it pleaseth| There is probably no sin more insidious/toj! beyond the minutes he has calculated the 
the Lord to open and reveal them in the hid. | than covetousness, nor one to which the frugal! world may rightfully claim of him. Such is 
den man of the heart. habits of our religious Society more peculiarly) his theory ; his practice evinces the strength 

This is it, ye are to wait for from the Lord; |€xpose its members. When | learn that @/of his determination not to do more than his 
and not to boast of your present state, as if ye | professor of religion is deceased, leaving be-| portion of the work. Such a theory would 
were not backslidden from him, and had not | bind him his hundreds of thousands of dollars, | have stirred up Anthony Benezet’s zeal, and 
entered jnto league with another spirit; which | @¢cumulated principally by hoarding income| would have called down on the avower of it, 
keeps up the image of what the Spirit of God| which would have been betier applied in re-| his earnest rebuke. He knew that man was 


ance formed ia you, but without the true, pure, lieving the wants of his fellow-creatures, I feel| created for labour,—$hat independent of pecu-— 


fresh life. it to be a serious blemish on his character.|niary emolument, he ‘was bound to work for 
From a faithful friend and lover of souls. Those whose carnings ere small, are perhaps| his own bodily and mental benefit, and to be 
' still more liable to become slaves to ava-||jberal in his exertions for the good of others. 


rice ; and whilst making suitable provision for| His own heart expanded towards all; he was 
their families, should watch narrowly their) willing to help, to labour for, and by every 
For“ The Friend.” | motives, bringing them to the infallible test of) means in his power administer to the true com- 
LINES WRITTEN IN CHESTER COUNTY, | ‘he ona oe lest “oe love = Se fort of those around him. ‘Thus he knew he 
, : ; tion shou tain an undue piace in Ti should best accomplish his duty as a — 
This cash ie bright and beautfal—thie round'green|ininds. My fers on this score have been|thos beat full the nw of Christe 
With ite capopy 5 of starry blue, its dress of trecs and |?Wakened by the fact, that in many parts of! But though earnest and active, he was not 
flowers ; our Yearly Meeting, a very emall proportion) a man tolfo things in a hurry. He loved to 
aie of sparkling rivers,—its mountains and its ane eee of families eee - see persons, whilst industriously attending to 
: a riend ;” a paper whic ve read with | their occupations in this world, giving evidence 
Sree edgy! Us Hagrancer—and how sweet 8) deen interest and instruction ever since its| hat Actas Tides’ tial she, peoaieliliace ts 
"Tis glorious all that shines above,—all beautifal be. | Commencement. There are very few persons, | heir affections, and in the direction of their 
— ; : (especially among farmers, with their large movements. 
Why, wad has man this bright green earth te-filled) crops commanding high prices,) who could not} One day whilst walking the streets of Phi- 
_—— conveniently spate the paltry sum of $2 per||adelphia, he saw a man approaching him ra- 
°Tis a world of sorrow and of fear,—of danger and | Sunum for this periodical, affording to Friends | pnidiy, who was habitually in haste. In reply 
distress, — | and their children, matter calculated to attach|to Anthony’s call to stop, thé man as he hur- 
A world Wiles innocence -ts-eft the prey : our Society, and ite principles, and 10| ried by said, “1 any now,in ‘haste, and will 
Where evil spreads with wild-fire pood,-swhore per. |@¥e the place of light and trifling publications, | speak with you when we next see each other.” 
fect good is rare,— which are so apt to be seized upon with avidi-|Quick as thought the arrow of reproof was 
A world that bids youth hope,—but knits the brow of |ty, by the younger members of a family where! fitted to Anthony’s keen bow of wit,—‘ Dost 
ote fe vik ee ines - als a taste for more solid reading is ‘not “— thou think thou wilt ever find time to die?” 


given The arrow was not shot at a venture ; it reach- 
is! Joy often folds her wi 
‘Phere ‘an Feomy wings on every spot 


— 







ee 


ed the conscience of him to whom it was ad- 
The human mind is so constituted, that the | dressed,—and heafterwards strongly expressed 

merits of both sides of a controversy appear |his obligation for the admonition. 

very clear, and very palpable to those who re-| Among his harmless peculiarities was one 

spectively espouse them.—D. Webster. to which his sensibility,—perhaps we might 

say, his morbid sensibility,—of the suffering 


Abii eleiel Ris itttalape et wnat vaste dnilion eames 
to me, 
Or the discop$.of may’s sebe) strife less mar its bar- 
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of the animal creation led him,—and that was hat it was Nicholas Waln’s also. An 
abstinence from meat as an article of food. It} and take a parting farewell. Many persons | anecdote of Nicholas Waln published shortly 
really seemed as though he felt a companion. | were gathered on the same errand, and Autho- after his death, in some of the public papers, 
ship with every thing that existed, and so held | ny retreated out of sight, where, unobserved, he and since ofien attributed to other persons, con- 
their right to life, as to make it interfere with | listened to the compliments Sgr forth on the | tains a narrative of a generousact, coupled with 
his following in his diet the custom of the world| Count. When several had retired, he came a little of his pungent wit. ‘I'he account states 
around,—the example of the Saviour and his | forward and thus addressed his friend. ‘* Thou | that he noticed his wood-pile in the back of his 
Apostles of old. Being asked one day to dine} knowest I cannot use the compliments which | yard rapidly and mysteriously, diminishing, 
with a friend, he looked at a dish of poultry | the company have expressed,—but | wish thee | and on watching, found that a person living on 
on the table, and pleasantly said, as he turned | the favour of heaven, and a safe return to thy | a small street in the rear of his house was 
to go away, “* What! wouldst thou have me| country.” “Oh! Mr. Benezet,” said the| making free useof it. Believing that the man 
eat my neighbours ?” Count, warmly embracing him, “ You have | was really needy, the next morning Nicholas. 
One of the principal occupations of Antho-| exceeded them all!” went to the wharf, bought a load of wood, and 
ny’s life, was that of a schoolmaster. Ina| That he knew how to give a reproof very | directed that it should be delivered at the door 
letter, the original of which he képt, as was | delicately, the following anecdote shows, Hav-/|of his pilfering neighbour. The man came 
his custom, coe @ fair copy to his corres-|ing called on one of his former scholars then | speedily round demanding the reason of the 
pondent, we’ fitid” him saying he had been so}'recently married, he was usheged into a room: “ did not want.thee to break thy neck 
long engaged at that occupation, as to be then | where he found her in full dress: for a bail. | off my wood-pile,”’ way the reply. mee 459 
instructing the grandchildren of his first pupils. | He was surprised, but perhaps put rather more} Anthony is said to have been at times, truly 
As a teacher he was kind and affable,—ever | astonishment into his face and manner than he | eloquent in his appeals on behalf of the rights 
ready to remove difficulties out of the way of| really felt, as in a plaintive voice he exclaim- | of the oppressed. At one time a proposition 
the learner, and to encourage and promote |ed,—‘ My dear S , | should not have re-| was before the Yearly Meeting, to make some 
with them the freedom of an affectionate inter- | cognized my amiable pupil, but that thy well | new movement against slavery. Some oppo- 
course. known features and excellent qualities, are not | sition was made, but Anthony rose up weep- 
He wrote and compiled many books, yet as} to be hidden by so grotesque and lamentable a|ing, and in broken accents exclaimed, “ Ethi- 
an author he had little artistical talent. There | disguise!” opia shall soon stretch out her hands unto 
was scund sense,—there was enlarged huma-| The usual gentleness and equanimity of his; God.” These words, with the feeling that ac- 
nity,—in all his literary productions. Helacked | temper, would sometimes be stirred to vehe- | companied them, silenced all opposers, and the 
not strength of argument ; he gave expression | ment zeal, when he found those abounding in | proposition was adopted. 
to fervid bursts of feeling. But in his compo-| riches manifesting a covetous disposition. He| Ever active for the good of others, Anthony 
sition, it mattered little which part was printed | was wont to say, “ the highest act of charity | passed on his way, blessing the world by his 
first, or where you began to read them; little| in the world, was to bear with such unreason- | exertions and by his example. On his death- 
of clear connected outline being discernable. | ableness of mankind.” bed, he exclaimed, “I am dying; and feel 
They seemed like masses of good thoughts,} He could be zealous however on other occa- | ashamed to meet the face of my Maker, | have 
susceptible feelings, enlarged views, strong ar-| sions. One of his brothers, an extensive mer- | done so little in his cause!” “ Alack! alack ! 
guments, heaped together, as they happened to/| chant of Philadelphia, was a man of the world, | we are poor creatures: | can take no merit for 
arisé in a discursive mind. Jacob Lindley | fond of what he deemed a good joke, and not|any thing have done. There is mostly some- 
when quite young, raised his voice of thunder | very scrupulous in his method of perpetrating | thing underneath fe selfish, which will ' 
in our ¥ Mesting the use and | it. “fle was called on dne day by a it, | bear sifting.” ““T could wish to live a little 
who solicited him to engage in a venture to 
Africa for slaves, and promised him an enor- 
mous pecuniary profit. He declined having 
anything to do with it himself, but said he 
could recommend a man, who would be the 
very person for the business. He then de- 
scribed to the unsuspecting stranger, his brother 
Anthony,—furnished him the place of his resi- 
dence, and told him to go and lay the subject 
before him. He will, said he, at first refuse 
to have anything to do with it ; but you must 
continue to urge him, and at last he will agree 
with you. Off went the man to Anthony, un- 
folded his scheme, pressed him with earnest- 
ness to join in it,—and having stirred up the 
zeal of his hearer, received such a severe re- 
buke, such an overwhelming torrent of honest, 
indi peers for Py; intention + depriv- 
ing human bei their liberties, —of engag- 
ian in that which would spread murder and 
all the horrors of war in Alrica, and crimes 
the darkest die in America,—that affrighted, 
the man fled complaining to the brother, who 
heartily enjoyed the whole narrative. 
Anthony’s heart was naturally open and 
rous; he would give the coat from his 
, or the blankets from his bed, to relieve 
the sufferings of others. His benevolence 
sprang from the fulness of feeling, which made 
rne, the ambassador from France, to en-jit a relief to him to give. Some others of na- 
en him on the subject of Abolition. Ajturally penurious habits, have only given from 
| interest was awakened in each other, | a sense of religious duty. Richard Reynolds 
when the Count was about returning to his | confessed this was his case; and it has been 
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manufacture of spirituous liquors. This pleas- 
ed Anthony much; he took. Jacob home with 
him that day to dinner, and told him he was 
then engaged in writing on the subject which 
had been spoken on in meeting that morning. 
He then proposed that the young speaker should 
take a pen, and write a paragraph or two on 
the subject, promising to introduce what might 
be written into his book. Jacob declined the 
offer, neither deeming himself qualified nor 
called to labour with his pen for the good of 
others. The anecdote not only shows the de- 
sire Anthony had to encourage those he believ- 
ed were rightly concerned to benefit mankind, 
but it also exhibits his willingness to introduce 
any good sentiments into his books, without 
reference to their congruity with the style or 
general train of thought. 

Anthony could pet descend to use compli- 
ments to flatter the pride of a fellow-man, a 
poor worm of the dust, whose only hope of 
eternal happiness, ‘depended on that humility, 
which compliments and flatterers were fitted 
to destroy. His earnest expression of good- 
will and kind feeling, however, were generally 
acceptable to strangers, even to those. most 
used to receive fulsome adulation, and — 

ighly wrought phrases, which say much a 
ee little. He frequently yisited Count de 


longer that I might bring down self!” To his 
wife Joyce, to whom he had been a faithful and 
loving husband for forty-eight years, he said, 
“ We have lived long in love and peace.” 

Many tears of real sorrow were shed when 
it was known through the city of Philadelphia, 
that Anthony Benezet was removed from the 
sphere of his charities on earth to the resting 
place of the righteous. Many were the testi- 
monies to his worth, which came forth from 
persons of every rank and station in society. 

Rebecca Jones thus wrote from England : 
“ The removal of that little, valiant man, An- 
thony Benezet, will be a sensible chasm,—but 
| remember from whom he derived his qualifi- 
cations,—and that the Divine Fountain is in- 
exhaustible. I feel as I should on the occasion, 
and for dear Joyce, who. is not far from the 
same peaceable mansion.” 


_ Henry Drinker, writing.to John Pemberton, 
8S: 


“| expect thou wilt have heard before this 
reaches thee, of the removal of our beloved 
friend. and brother, Anthony Benezet, who 
peacefully past away, full of years and full of 
honour, to a better inheritance. Where shall 








the real and true happiness..of his fellow 
man? It was thus he was engaged, early and 
late. That the just man’s path isa shining 
light, has I think been verified in the example 
of this pious man, whose love and good-will 
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was of that enlarged kind, that all ranks, and | precision. 
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It remains to be seen, whether thejof the craters named Hansteen and Mairan, 


descriptions of men, were the objects of his }new elements of Neptune will with any possi-|in the map of Beer and Maedler, where, be- 
ble mass, explain the perturbations of Uranus. | sides the crowd of hills described by them, 
In any case Bode’s law, on the assumption of| there are an infinity of others not visible even 


Christian regard and notice.” 
(Te be continued.) 
—————_- 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Recent Discoveries in Astronomy. 


In the Lith; 12th, 13th, and 15th numbers 
of the last volume of ** The Friend,” an article 
with the above title was printed, which con- 
tained an account of the very remarkable pre- 
diction and discovery of the new planet which 
is now known by the name of Neptune. Those 
who are familiar with the subject, know that 
Le Verrier and Adams both founded their cal- 
culations upon the empirical rule of ‘Bode re- 
‘ Specting the distances of the planets from the 
sun ; and that the fulfilment of their prediction 
seemed to give to that rule the authority of a 
law of nature. It was soon found that the 
theoretic elements of the new planet did not 
accord with its actual motion, and that the 
_ @rror was continually increasing. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made in Europe to ascer- 
tain whether any of the old astronomers had 
seen and recorded the place of a star now 
missing, that would agree with the computed 
pone of Neptune for that period. Adams in 

urope, and Sears Walker in this country, 
then undertook to compute anew from the ac- 
tual observations of its place, and without refer- 
ence to the theory, the elements of the new 
planet ; and the latter renewed the search 
among the missing stars for one that would 
correspond with the place of Neptune in the 
heavens at the time. A star seen by La- 
lande on two successive, nights in. 1795, was 
marked as doubtful in his printed catalogue, 
because the two observations did not agree. 
The position of the star was within 2’ of the 
computed path of the planet ; and the difference 
in the two observations corresponded with its 
apparent motion during the interval. So that, 
Lalande had actually seen the planet, and let 
slip the opportunity of connecting therewith 
his own great name. By using this position 
as oné of the elements in a new and more 
eareful computation, Sears Walker was able 
to give more exactly the elements of the orbit, 
and the result was most unexpected and sur- 
prising. The distance of Neptune according 
to the calculations of Le Verrier and Adams, 
was 38 times that of the earth, and its revolu- 
tion is performed in 220 years; whereas the 
computations from actual observation showed 
the former to be 30, and the latter 166! FPur- 
ther observations with the excellent instruments 
at Washington, em#bied him to compute the 
diameter of Neptune, and to prove’conclusive- 
ly that the new planet cannot be the cause of 
the disturbances in the orbit of Uranus,—the 
very disturbances which had led to its disco- 
very! “It is certainly,” says the royal astro- 
nomer, “a most cérious thing—in which much 
is owing to ehance—that elements now known 
to be extremely erroneous, should have ac- 
counted for the perturbations of Uranus through 
150 years, with such accuracy, and should 
also have given the planet’s place, for the par- 
ticular year in which the attention of:astrono- 
mers was first strongly directed to it, with such 


SS SS 


which the original investigations of Le Ver- 
rier and Adams entirely depended, fails com- 
pletely.” \t is indeed too strange a coinci- 
dence of theory and fact, to be altogether ac- 
cidental. The numbers arrived at by calcu- 
lation, in all probability represent faithfully 
the mean place and aggregate magnitude of 
the disturbing forces. When the elements of 
Neptune are taken out, the residual disturbing 
force can be calculated anew, and will proba- 
bly lead to the discovery of other and more 
distant planets still. 

Although the law of Bode seems not to ap- 
ply to this casé} it may yet be found to hold ; 
for what if the sum of these disturbing forces 
be the aggregate mass and attraction of a 
group of planets, like the asteroids, between 
Mars and Jupiter —the parts of one vast body 
which has burst into fragments, that revolve 
around the sun at distances and in periods not 
greatly diffierent from those which were origi- 
nally imposed upon the common mass. 

The discovery of the asteroid Ceres in 1801, 
by the Italian Piazzi, was followed by that of 
Pallas in 1802, by Olbers; of Juno in 1804, 
by Harding ; and of Vesta in 1807, by Olbers. 
After an interval of nearly 40 years, Hencke 
added Astrea to the group in 1845; and dur- 
ing the present year three more have been dis- 
covered, namely, Hebe, by Hencké, and Iris 
and Flora, by Hind, in England. The. cir- 
cumstance that all these small bodies, (Vesta 
is only 264 miles in diameter,) revolve ia 
orbits having nearly the same mean distance 
from the sun, greatly confirms the supposition 
that they are the broken fragments of a larger 
planet, and render it highly probable that 
many others may yet be discovered which be- 
long to the same system. 

We have heard but little of the performance 
of Lord Rosse’s six feet reflector, except that 
he has already banished the nebular hypothe- 
sis from the domain of accurate science. The 
following statement will be new and gratifying 
to most of the readers of * The Friend,” who 
take an interest in these matters. Dr. Rob- 
inson, the astronomer of Armagh, was invited 
by Lord Rosse to witness the performance of 
the great telescope. 

** Of the planetary bodies none were visible 
except D’Arrest’s comet and the moon, The 
former when viewed March 10th, presented 
nothing remarkable ; the brighter portion to- 
wards the centre, showed no abrupt change of 
light which might indicate a solid nucleus ; 
there was no‘ resolvable appearance in the 
coma; and the very minute stars with which 
that part of the sky was dolted, were visible 
almost to its very ceatre. Only one view of 
the moon was obtained, March 20th; and it 
was shared with them by several visiters, who 
when once in possession of the telescope, were 
by no means disposed to make way for the 
astronomer. The fascination of the sight is 
indeed such, that one can scarcely withdraw 
the eye: Dr. Robinson therefore, and his 
friend, had but little time for observation. He 
was however, much interested by the vicinity 


in the three feet, but looking in this with a 
power of 500, like grains of sand. Are these 
the fragments ejected from the crater? If so, 
and if they occur round others, it would ex- 
plain what had always presented to him a 
great difficulty. The lunar craters differ wide- 
ly from those of the earth ; and. most in this, 
that their depression below the general surface 
is enormously greater than the elevation of 
their walls above it, while the area of the hol- 
low is far greater than that of the latter, What 
then, became of the ‘materials that had once 
filled it? He had formerly supposed that they 
were in a fluid or gaseous state when ejected ; 
but the fact just mentioned seems to give the 
true solution, and appears to account for them 
when combined with the feeble gravity of the 
moon, which would permit the exploded frag- 
ments to be scattered over a far larger space 
than with us. Another beautiful object was 
the river-like valley that runs northward from 
the crater Herodotus; its raised banks and 
their irregularities were easily seen ; the inter- 
nal and external shadows could have been 
satisfactorily measured, had a micrometer 
been applied. As it was, the much greater 
breadth of the former, showed at a glance that 
this strange channel was sunk deep below the 
lunar surface. ‘Taking as a standard the mea- 
sures given there by Beer and Maedler, he had 
no doubt that they then saw without difficulty 
spaces of eighty or ninety yards.” 

At no former period, has there been almost 
constantly, directed to the heavens, the untir- 
ing gaze of so many eminent men, aided by 
such powerful instruments. Our own country- 
men bid fair to keep pace with the astronomers 
of Europe in these researches. The telescope 
at Cambridge is probably the best and most 
powerful refractor which has ever been con- 
structed ; while the system of observation 
which has been arranged at the Washington 
Observatory, will, if executed with the same 
ability with which it has been planned, place 
it on a level with the most celebrated ones in 
Europe, and cannot fail to be rewarded by 
discoveries honourable to the authors and to 
their country. 


9 
From “A Memoir of Mary Capper.” 
To Sarah Grubb. 


Trosnant, Eighth mo. 16, 1808. 

Dear Friend,—Althougl” it is a very long 
time since we had any: visible proof that we 
are remembered of each-ether, yet | cannot 
think former days are forgotten, We hear 
thou art the mother of two babes, which doubt- 
less claim thy maternal care and tenderness ; 
but nevertheless thy faithful dedication of heart 
to agracious Redeemer continues. Oh! this 
is precious to those who love the God of their 
salvation. 


children and servants, who can feel, unite 

labour with thee. While I .write, my | 

seems warmed with a salutation of love afd 
. 


It isa great thing) that thou art%, 
happily united to one of the Heavenly Father's 

















encouragement to you, dear labourers in the 


harvest of the Lord. May nothing ever dis- 
may or discomfort you! [ am a very poor, 
anworthy individual, but the God of my life 
has. been marvellous in mercy to my soul. 
When the enemy has pursued as a lion, the 
power of the Lord has appeared gloriously, so 
that | can speak well of his name ; and all that 
is spiritually alive within me craves, that the 
children of men may seek the Lord, and know 
him for themselves. 

Thou probably knowest that, since Mary 
Beesley’s marriage, | have been mostly with 
her. Sach a quiet retreat, | have considered 
a favourable asylum, as my health has lately 
been precarious. Indeed [ have abundant 
cause to be humble»and as-dear Ana Pum- 
phrey used to say, to be good, and to be thank- 
ful. Dear Ann! how sweet is the remembrance 
of her. With unfeigned affection, | subscribe, 


M. Carper. 


London, Fifth month 22d, 1815. The Se- 
lect Yearly Meeting met. Many are the va- 
cant seats of those who have been eminently 
useful in their day ; but with humble hope, and 
confidence jin redeeming, sanctifying power, 
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capable of feeling an interest in the labours 
of those who are actively engaged. May the 
Lord of the harvest be in the midst and bless 
his servants, and crown his own works! | 
hope, if it be best, that a little respite will be 
given you, to recruit your health and spirits. 
Depression is not unusual in bodily weakness ; 
but doubtless there is a suffering with the 
church, spiritually, that goes yet deeper ; ne- 
vertheless, my precious friends, look forward ; 
the end will crown all ; because you do know 
in whom ye have believed, and because your 
Redeemer liveth, ye shall live also. 
Mary Career. 


To John and Sarah Grubb. 
Birmingham, Tenth month, 1819, 

My dear Friends,—No human language, 
can, | believe, fully set forth, that quickening, 
living virtue, which unites the heart, soul and 
spirit of those who love the Lord Jesus, and 
cherish his redeeming power in the soul. Sure- 
ly 1 was favoured to feel something of its pre- 
cious influence in being with you; and since 
my return home, | have often thought of you, 
with the same impression of your deeply hid- 


we look towards a rising generation, many of\den, and more openly manifested trials and 


whom appear to have given up their names, 
and to be advancing in dedication and useful- 
ness. 

Some tender cautions were given, with re- 
spect to those benevolent associations in which 
members of our Society are now so conspicu- 
ous. ‘There was a fear in some minds, even 
while they rejoiced in the spreading of know- 
ledge, the distribution of the Scriptures, and 
__ the instruction of the poor, lest a danger might 
secretly lurk i the pleasure received ftom 
eloquent speeches, and flowing language, at 
the public meetings of these associations ; es- 
pecially lest our dear young friends should 
thereby lose their relish for simplicity, and be 
gradually drawn from the love of silent wait- 
ing fn our meetings for worship ; that waiting 
wherein they may know Jesus to be in the 
midst, teaching as never man taught ; and by 
whom we have access to the Father. There 
was much worthy of observation ig these 
remarks. 


To John and Sarah Grubb. 
Birmingham, Sixth mo. 7th, 1817. 
My dear exercised Friends,— 

I seem as though I could not well forbear 
to communicate a little of my feelings towards 
you, as they arise in freshness, though it may 
be but in a very small measure that | can en- 
ter into your tribulated state, A petition some- 
thing like this‘has arisen on your behalf: O! 
Father, help, with thy holy help, thy humble 
dedicated servants ; sustain them continually 
through heights and depths. Their conflicts 
are fully known to thee, though it may be, 
not unto any fellow mortal. O! when the 
poor, weak, human frame is overwhelmed, and 
seems ready to sink, and the heart to fail, may 
it please thee thou source of true consolation ! 
to-be the strength of the heart; to. pour in 
Gilead’s f&lm, and prove thyself their Holy 
Physician |~~-Weak and solitary as [ am, yet 





engagements. Your life, spiritual and natu- 
ral, with all that you are, and all that yoa 
have, is the Lord’s ; let Him do what seemeth 
Him good ! 
no longer! Be of good cheer, my much loved 
friends ! press on meekly and steadily, without 
overmuch solicitude : trust the whole rational 
creation, and your own souls, as quietly as 
you can, or may obtain faith to do, into the 
hands of a faithful Creator. He worketh won- 
ders in his unfathomable mercy. 

In recurring to dear J. G.’s impressive ex- 
ercise of spirit, as | was at the time, so have | 
since been, led to trace something like the deep 
and mouroful travail of Isaac Penington, when 
he expresses himself thus: ‘O! how | have 
prayed for the lost world! for all the souls of 
mankind! how hath my soul bowed in unut- 
terable breathings of spirit before God, and 
could not be silenced, until he quieted or satis- 
fied my spirit, of the righteousness and excel- 
lency of His will, and bid me leave. it to 
Him!’ 

It would be precious, if so ordered, that you 
found your family well, whether you are per- 
mitted to rest and enjoy your domestic com- 
forts for a shorter or longer time. May Isra- 
el’s Shepherd protect your tender lambs, and 
bless them with docile spirits; that they may 
be kept within his safe enclosure, and come to 
know Him for themselves, as the good 
herd, who ecareth for the: lambs, or the little 
ones, Who desire to love Him, and to obey his 
voice. To your dear mother, please to express 
my tender love ; advancing age has its trying 
weakness; but O! the sustaining comfort of 
looking to a Saviour’s love; through whom, 
even in our weak estate, we have access to 
God. 

Farewell, my dear Christian friends! accept 
the love of your attached friend, . 


Mary Capper. 


————_—_ 


I cannot count myself dead, so long as [ am 


A little while and time shall be | 

























Vuleanized India Rubber. 


The properties which India rubber acquires 
by combination with sulphur greatly increase 
its usefulness. It is brought into use for rail- 
ways, lying beiween the rail or the chair and 
the sleeper; for the drag and buffer springs, 
and side-springs of railway carriages, wagons 
and trucks; for washers for steam, gas, and 
waler-pipes, being permanently elastic at low 
temperatures as well as at very high; even 
for steam-pipes at a pressure of 50 or 60 lbs. 
to the inch, they have formed a perfect joint. 
A Nasmyth steam hammer of 5 tons weight 
has fallen 200 times from a height of 18 inch- 
es, on a piece half an inch thick, and 2 inches 
square, without any jnjury to the form or elas- 


fticity ofthe rubber. Acannon-ball resting on 


a piece of vulcanized rubber an inch thick, has 
been crushed and broken without leaving, ex- 
cept upon close examination, any trace of its 
effects on the rubber, when a hole like a leech 
bite might be found which had closed after the 
blow. ‘The layer of corrugated rubber which 
had been placed between the rail and the sleep- 
er, after two years service on the great west- 
ern line, betrayed no trace of injury or effect 
of pressure. 

Upon this new material the solvents of com- 
mot rubber have no longer the action of sol- 
vents ; the rubber slowly absorbs them, but is 
not dissolved by them; and when they are 


evaporated, it regains all its strength and elas- 


ticity. Its elasticity is permanent and invari- 


able ; no cold of our climate has any power to 


harden it, nor the heat of any climate to injure 
it. These are properties which cannot fail to 
bring it extensively into use in the mechanical 
arts, ittsh Assoetution. 





Hints to Young Women.—I|f young women 
waste their time in trivial amusements, in the 
prime season for amusement, which is between 
the ages of sixteen and twenty, they will here- 
after regret bitterly the loss, when they come 
to feel themselves inferior in knowledge to al- 
most every one they converse with ; and above 
ail, if they should ever be mothers, when they 
feel their inability to direct and assist the pur- 
suits of their children, they, will then find igno- 
rance a severe mortification, and a real evil. 
Let it animate their industry, and let not a 
modest opinion of their capacities be a discour- 
agement to their endeavours after knowledge. 
A moderate understanding, with diligent and 
direct application, will. go farther than a more 
lively genius, if attended with that impatience 
and inattention which. too often attend quick 
parts. It is not, fog want of capacity that so 
many women are such trifling and insipid 
companions, so ill-qualified for the friendship 
and conversation of a sensible man, or for the 
task of instructing or governing a family; it 
is often the neglect of exercising the talents 
they really have, and from omitting to culti- 
vate a relish for intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement. By this neglect, they lose 
the sincerest of pleasures, which would remain 
when almost every other forsook them, of 
which neither fortune nor age could deprive 
them, and which would be a comfort and re- 
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source in almost every possible situation in 
life.x—Eztract. 





How to Get Rid of Care.—If you laugh 
your cares away, they will be sure to come 
back again. If you strive to drown them, you 
will find them amphibious. They will spawn | 
in the muddy waters of intemperance, and | 
multiply a thousand fold. ‘The better way to | 

rid of care, is to sit down calmly and 
cooly, and reflect upon the cause of it. If the 
cause can be removed, see that it is done im- 
mediately. If it arises from any bad habit of 
your own, see that the habit be conquered cost 
what it may. If it be an nnavoidable trouble, 
then there is only this remedy: “Cast your 
care on the Lord, for he careth for you.” 
That is, trust in him,.Let no trouble break 
up your confidence in ‘his goodness. Believe 
that he will do all things well,—that he will at 
last bring good out of evil, and light out of 
darkness; and let this comfort you when every- 
thing else fails— Boston Transcript. 





Good Yield of Potatoes.—Henry Hall, an 
Englishman, rented last year one acre and 
one rood of ground, one and a-half miles from 
Zanesville, Ohio, on one acre of which he 
raised more than 400 bushels of superior Pink- 
eye aud Mercer potatoes,—the result, not of 
high manuring, but of systematic and tho- 
rough cultivation. The spade was the only 
implement used in preparing the ground. The 
tubers were planted early, in drills, and very 
close, and the ground kept perfectly clean.— 
J. Townsend. 





We are apt fo shut our eyes against a pain- 
ful truth, 
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« Withip the last few days we have received 
a copy of the minutes of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, from which we take the following infor- 
mation. 

The Yearly Meeting convened as usual at 
Whitewater, on Fifth-day, the 30th of the 
Ninth month. The number of Friends in at- 
tendance was large. Epistles were received 
from the Yearly Meetings on this continent, 
and from London and Dublin Yearly Meet- 
in 

Foe the summaries of the Reports receiv- 
ed from the respective, Quarterly Meetings, it 
appears, that notwithstanding the deficiencies 
which are manifested, a good degree of con- 
cern is maintained by many, to support the 
var us testimonies of our Religious Society, 
which are alluded to in the queries. 

‘The committee appointed last year to visit 
the quarterly and other subordinate meetings, 
made report, and was continued, 

The report from.W hite-lick Quarterly Meet- 
ing, informed that two of its Monthly Meetings 
were “unied in requesting the privilege of 
helding a Quarterly Meeting ;” and a committee 


was appointed to attend White-lick Quarterly 
Meeting, and its Monthly Meetings, to report 
their sense of the propriety of granting the re- 
quest. A similar request contained in the report 
from Western Quarterly Meeting, that Salem 
and Pleasant Plain Monthly Meetings, should be 
allowed to hold a Quarterly Meeting at Salem, 
Henry county, lowa, on the third Seventh-day 
in the Second, Fifth, Eighth, and Ele- 
venth months, to be known by the name of 
Salem Quarterly Meeting, was granted ; and 
a committee appointed to attend the opening 
of the Quarterly Meeting, and to visit all its 
subordinate meetings. [This makes the 14th 
Quarterly Meeting belonging to Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. ] 

The discipline upon the subject of “ burials” 
was changed, so that “a meeting for Divine 
worship shall be held on those solemn occa- 
sions :” and it was recommended “ that the 
meeting be held either at the house where the 
decease takes place, or at the meeting-house 
where the interment is intended to be made, 
as the committee appointed by the Monthly 
Meeting to have the care and oversight of bu- 
rials may believe to be best.” 

By the report of the “General Boarding 
School Committee,” it appears that “ the school 
was opened for the reception of pupils on the 
7th of Sixth month last, and closed on the 
17th of Ninth month, making a session of fif- 
teen weeks.” ‘ Regulations have been adopt- 
ed for the government of the School, and the 
progress of the scholars has been satisfac- 
tory.” 

From the report of the “ General Commit- 
tee on Education,” it appears that there are 
within the limits of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
8517 children of a suitable age to go to whee; 
of whom 2642 are taught in schools under the 
care of Friends ; 4488 taught in schools not 
under the care of Friends ; and. but 3 children 
who are not in the way of receiving instruc- 
tion. 
Friends, which are in operation for different 
periods throughout the year, varying from 
three to twelve months. 

Interesting reports were received and read 
from the “ Committee on Indian concerns,” 
and the * Committee on the concerns of the 
People of Colour.” 

In the former it is stated, that the school 
for the Indian children has been kept up with- 
out vacation the past year. ‘ About 64 chil- 
dren have received instruction; many of whom 
read and write, and study arithmetic and geo- 
graphy,—the most of whom have made satis- 
factory progress, Those that are sufficiently 
advanced, read one or more lessons in the 
Scriptures euch day,” From the latter report 
it appears that “ the coloured people within the 
limits of West-branch Quarter, brought there 
by the executor of John Randolph, of Virginia, 
have had the assistance of Friends of that 
Branch, in procuring homes of their own in 
some instances, &c. ‘The executor has paid 
them the meney which he had in his hands 
that was coming to them, and placed the sell- 
ing of their lands, (which they were prevented 
from settling on last year,) under the agency 
of those who are not in membership with us. 
We may here remark that the opposition in 


There are 80 schools under the care of 


the inhabitants to their settling amongst them, 
has much abated since last year.”* 


_ Essays of epistles to the other Yearly Meet- 
ings were read, approved, and directed to be 


signed and forwarded.—'T he meeting conclud- 
ed “to meet at the usual time and place, next 
year, if consistent with the Divine Will.” 





* For notices of the emancipated slaves of John 
Randolph, see vol. 19 of “The Friend,” pages 140. 
343. 381 ; which will more fully explain this account. 





WEST-.TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, will meet in Phila- 
delphia, on Sixth-day, the 10th instant, at 3 
o'clock, P. Me ; 

The Committee on Instruction meet the 
same day, at 10 o'clock, a. m.—And the Vis- 
iting Committee attend at the school on Sev- 
enth-day, the 4th instant. 

Tuomas Krauser, Clerk. 
Phila., Twelfih mo. Ist, 1847, 





RECEIPTS. 


Received of W. H. H. Glass, P. M., Carthage, In- 
diana, from Henry Henley, 50 cents, to 52, vol. 20; 
from Elias Henley, 50 cents, to 13, vol. 20; of Amos 
E. Kimberly, Cedar county, Iowa, $4, vols. 20 and 
21, and $2 for another ; of P. Boyce, Waits. 
field, Vt , $2, vol. 21; of J. Holloway, P. M., Flushing, 
Ohio, from Asenath Wood, $1, to 13, vol. 21, then to 
stop. 


WANTED 


A Friend to take charge of a Boys’ School 
under the care of “ The Overseers of the Pub- 
lic School founded by Charter in the town and 
county of Philadelphia.” Application may be 
made to George Stewardson, No 90 Arch St., 
or Charles Yarnall, No. 30 South Twelfth 
street. 

Philad., Eleventh month. 


WANTED 


A well qualified male teacher, member of 
Society, to take charge of Friends’ School at 
Fallsington, Bucks county, during the ensuing 
winter. Application can be made to James 
Moon, @r Josiah Comfort. 





WANTED. 


A suitable Female teacher to take the place 
of Principal in the Select School for Girls, St. 
James street, Philadelphia. 

Application may be made to Joseph Snow- 
don, No. 84 Mulberry street, Lindzey Nichol- 
son, No. 24 S, Twelfth street, Rebecca Allen, 
No. 146 Pine street, or Elizabeth C. Mason, 
No. 68 N. Seventh street. 





WANTED 


An apprentice to the Retail Drug and Pre- 
scription business, Apply at No. 180 South 
Second street. 





WANTED an assistant in the Drug busi- 
ness. Apply at 84 Arch street. 
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